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IBM Electric... the Trend in Typing 


The new IBM Electric Typewriter 
offers both employer and typist 
many advantages. Foremost is its 
saving of human energy. Typing is 
almost effortless. 

Next in importance is the out- 
standing quality of the work it pro- 
duces. Each typed impression is 
uniform, giving to the finished work 
an appearance which is invariably 
neat and pleasing to read. 


The experience of many years in 
manufacturing all-electric (and only 
electric) typewriters has resulted in 
excellence of operation and beauty 
of styling ... hence the wide accept- 
ance of IBM Electric Typewriters 
by typists and businessmen alike. 

The IBM representative nearest 
you will demonstrate the many new 
features of the IBM Electric Type- 
writer. 


If it’s IBM... it is electric 














ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
SERVICE BUREAU FACILITIES... PROOF MACHINES 
TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22 
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GENUS: AMANUENSIS 


You may not envy her her job at the Zoo, even after reading 
this account of her work; but Angela really does like it 


ANTHONY R. HAMILTON 


ITUATED in the Borough of the 

Bronx, about thirty minutes from 

Times Square by subway, is a world- 
famous zoological park. Its collections of 
mammals, birds, insects, reptiles are con- 
tinually being enlarged and improved so 
that the original plan, made back in 1895 
by Theodore Roosevelt and other prominent 
founders of the New York Zoological So- 
ciety, for a park “for the benefit and en- 
joyment of the general public, the zoologist, 
and every lover of nature” may be carried 
out to the fullest. 

A clear reflection of the continuance of 
this aim is the “African Plains” section 
of the zoo, where visitors may watch un- 
caged animals roam in large areas designed 
to resemble as much as_ possible their 
natural habitat. Only a moat separates the 
animals from the visitor, and each day 
wide-eyed youngsters as well as curious 
oldsters stand fascinated as a few feet 
away a friendly zebra or a tawny king of 
the jungle paces up and down, eying this 
space between them. 

The park even maintains a children’s 
zoo, where no adult is admitted unless 
accompanied by a youngster. The rides 
on animals distant lands, and the 
“Farm-in-the-Zoo” are feature attractions 
a interest and enlighten old and young 
alike, 


from 


BEHIND the scenes in the Zoo, just as in 
every other type of organization—whether 
the insurance business, the automobile or 
steel industry, or just a small coal- and 
lumberyard—there is always a secretary, 
stenographer, or typist helping the big 


machine to operate. In the Zoo, however, 
the routine, the surroundings, and the work 
are slightly out of the ordinary. 


THREE years ago Miss Angela Ragonese 
learned of an opening for a secretary in the 
Administration Building of the Bronx Zoo, 
as it is called in New York. She knew 
nothing about animals but she was equipped 
with a thorough knowledge of shorthand 
and typing, and she decided to apply for 
the position. She had started as a clerk 
in a publishing house, worked up to secre- 
tary, and then resigned to accept a position 
with a candy manufacturer. It wasn’t be- 
cause she didn’t like candy that she applied 
at the Zoo, but just because she thought 
that she might prefer the comparatively 
uncramped surroundings of the Park. 
After an interview, she was accepted for 
employment and assigned as secretary to 
srayton. Eddy, curator of Reptiles and In- 
sects, and founder of the first insect zoo 
in America. 

On a new job it is customary for a secre- 
tary to encounter a few terms and phrases 
not ordinarily used in daily life or in pre- 
vious work, but in Angela’s case nearly all 
the terms used by her new boss were un- 
known to her. The various scientific names 
applied to reptiles and insects, as well as 
the groupings into which they are classified, 
are mostly of Latin or Greek derivation; 
and Angela was not familiar with either 
language. Like other secretaries who are 
quick to grasp a situation, however, she 
immediately began to compile a list of these 
new words and to make up shorthand out- 
lines for the ones used most frequently. 
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new field in which sl working, Angela LLAMAS 


done a great deal of studying on het 


has read a number of books on the 


rt 


QNE OF Angela's 
norning is to set uy 


ceived in the mail for her boss's att 


Small reptiles often arrive alive, packed 


in moss; whereas, are sent dead 


' 
rr identification and suggested control 


When Mr. Eddy comes in, he 


checks thi 
specimens and sometimes reclassifies them 
most dealers in foreign countries put down 
hat they think to be the correct name, but 
heir identification is not always correct 
One morning Angela opened a package 
iarked “Frogs”; and eighteen little f 


t 


] > of h 
imped out. Before she ad stoop t 


pick them up, Mr. Eddy walked in and, 


11 
su 
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recognizing the specimens as _ poisonous 
frogs from the Upper Amazon, pushed het 
aside, grabbed a net, and scooped them 

ne by one. Angela learned 
venom exudes from the skins of 


1 
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d that Brazilian Indians 


arrows 1n it 

\ll specimens when 

l¢ for several 

1) from mites. 

One never knows 
vill bring. Once a li snake at 
rived and, knowing it wasn’t poisonous, 
\ngel ul 1 
casually walked into the clerical depart 


ment. As you mig 


a draped it arot her shoulders and 
1 


operations 
that department di run very 
smoothly for the rest of the morning—not 
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+o NF al ge hi i fel 
because the other girls were afrarl of the FER: ep 
snake (Zoo secretaries soon acquire a ' 1 BEG 
strong interest in animals that overcomes 

timidity), but because they all wanted t 

play “snake charmer” with the handsom« 

Indigo specimen, 


PEOPLE fear what they 
stand,” Angela says. “When first went 
to work here, I knew nothing about insects, 


under 


f all of them. Gradually I learned mor 
and more about them, however; and 


lizards, or reptiles; and I was distrustful 


Now 
| can’t see any reason for being afraid.” 

\ngela means what she says, because 
next to her desk she has a small cage for 
a pet Texas Plated lizard called “Barky 


Once she heard him give a startled bark rnation 
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only once-—but that was enough to suggest 
his name. The little fellow is about a foot 
long, is light brown with dark brown spots, 
and has more energy than the atomic bomb. 
When it’s time for his exercise, Angela 
takes him out, places him on her desk, and 
then continues with her transcribing or 
typing, or recording daily inventory (which 
she is doing in the picture shown here). 

“He never gets in the way,” she said, 
fondling Barky; “but he is fascinated by 
the typewriter for some reason or other, 
he’s going to get 
one of his little arms caught in the ma- 
chine.” 


and I’m always afraid 


An interesting point about Barky is that, 
if an enemy were to attack him and hold 
him by the tail, he would shed his tail im- 
mediately and run away. Angela, of course, 
always picks him up gently. He also 
changes skin every few months. “Barky” 
is completely harmless; and it is easy to 
understand, after having seen him, how 
she can like the lizard as a pet. 


T HE surroundings in which Angela works 
are lovely. In her office your reporter saw 
a collection of mounted butterflies, the equal 
of which he doesn’t expect to see again 
Their wings were rich in color: deep 
varm, golden browns; silvery blues; dark 
as-night blacks. Decorating the walls oi 
the Administration Building are many oil 
paintings of animals and birds. Imme- 
diately outside the building sea lions from 
the Pacific bark and play. 

“Lunch hour is an exciting time,” Angela 
said. “I can hardly wait to finish my lunch 
and go out to see how some of my fa- 
vorite pets are doing. My two real 
favorites are Andy the Orangutan and a 
beautiful sulphur-crested cockatoo.” 

Births are an important bit of news 
the Zoo. Angela checks on these during 
her lunch hour, too. 


ONE can tell from her warm smile and 
lively sense of humor that dark-eyed, petit 
Angela Ragonese is as happy at her present 
job as Barky, her pet, is when he is re 
leased from his cage to run about her desl 
and over the typewriter. 

“I’m glad I learned shorthand and typing 
well enough in school to make this oppor 
tunity available to me,’ Angela says now 
“You never know what's going to happet 
in the future, and I’m glad I was pr 
pared.” 
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At the Sign of the 
INFORMATION 
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a. In the following sentence—‘‘The properties 
are in the same condition that the average prop- 
erty owner maintains tenant-occupied buildings’’— 
which was dictated to me by a real estate agent, 
is the diagonal used properly or should I insert 
the word with in place of the diagonal ?—M. £. M 


Grammarians would say 
tence contains two faults 
parison and lack of 
grammarian would 


that the sen- 
incomplete com- 
parallelism. The 
want the sentence to 
be written like this: “The condition in 
which these properties are maintained is 
the same as that in which tenant-occupied 
buildings are maintained by the average 
property owner.” 

Such a statement would 
natural to a real estate 
and we think that your 
want you to use the 
quoted sentence. 


seem very un- 
man, however: 
employer would 
diagonal, as in the 


2. Which of the following are correct: (1) “The 
month was a wet one. There (was, were) only 
one or two dry days’’; and (2) “As a result of 
the flood, 35 acres of newly planted wheat (was, 
were) a total loss’’?—S. F 


1. There at the beginning of a sentence 
may stand in the place of either a singular 
or a plural subject. In deciding which verb 
form to use, substitute the true subject. 
In the sentence you give, the sentence really 
means: “Only one or two dry days were 
there.” Therefore: “There were only one 
or two dry days.” 

When a number and a plural noun 
represent a singular idea, a singular verb 
is used. If, in your sentence, 35 acres rep- 
resents a single area of wheat, the verb 
should be was. If, on the other hand, the 
meaning emphasizes the fact that various 
areas totaling 35 acres were flooded, the 
verb should be were. 


3. I have noticed in business letters that more 
and more letters are coming through with the 
name of the company omitted from the signature. 
What is the latest teaching on this form?—F. F. 


If J is used consistently throughout the 
letter and the tone of the letter is per- 
sonal, the company’s name need not be used 
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in the typed signature. 
or department, however, 
thus: 


The dictator's title 
is ordinarily used: 


Hugh Wiegand 


Hugh Wiegand 
Purchasing Agent or 


Purchasing Department 


If both J and we have been used, as they 
often are in slightly more formal letters 
the dictator’s typed signature should appear 
first, followed by the company name, thu 


Hugh bo endl 
Trafie Manag 
THE LINC OL 'N COMPANY 


1. Is it correct to write a business letter in the 
first person, “l''P—H. W. 


written in 
tendency 
and in- 


Business letters are frequently 
the first person singular. The 
today is to make letters friendly 
formal, instead of stiff. 


- 

Oe Would there be any justification for punctu- 
ating the following sentence as it is written: ‘‘It 
gives a general knowledge of culture; human na- 


ture; collective behavior; community life; social 
institutions; and the social changes'’’?—B. W 
We can see no reason for using semi- 


colons in the series of items contained 

the sentence you have quoted. If any one 
of the members of the series contained a 
comma, then semicolons would separate 
the individual members of the series. Also. 
if the members of the series were very long, 
semicolons might be used. But, for brief 
items like these, commas are sufficient 


6. Please advise me whether the word however 
should begin a new sentence in the following 
paragraph: “Difficulty was encountered in effect- 
ing delivery. of the shipments covered by the 
above mentioned bills of lading by the Great 
Bend Transfer and Storage Company, who was 
acting as delivering agent for your Line; how- 
ever, delivery... .”—Mrs. C. V. B 


The transcript that you quote is correct. 
but it would be better to start a new sen- 
tence. The transcript is shown as one long 
compound sentence. The rule that governs 
this is expressed thus: “A semicolon is 
used between coordinate clauses that are 
joined by a conjunctive adverb (such as 
however). A comma usually follows the 

(Continued on page 400) 





Send your questions to Informa: 
tion Desk, The Grecc Writer, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. A letter is not necessary, a 
postal card will do—but be sure to 
give your name and address. 
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Letter Styles 


a 


Keep Changing 


If your employer gets accustomed to the 
Simplified Letter, you may be typing it 


ALAN C. 
ON’T furrow your brow and_ blurt 
out, “I don’t like it!” when you 


study the Simplified Letter in the 
illustration over on page 397. It is possible 
you'll be typing letters in this style 
one of these You should know 
about it. 
Although the Simplified Letter is so new 
that it is not yet in your typing textbooks, 


a 


tha 


days. 


it is rapidly gaining in popularity. Many 
large business firms are trying it out. 
Many office managers like it, for (as you 


can see at a glance) it is quicker to type 
than any other letter style. Moreover, the 
letter is being sponsored and promoted by 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion; so it is getting a lot of publicity 
and winning many friends. 


THE typewriter is now a little more than 
seventy-five years old. For seventy-five 
tried to find more 
efficient ways to use the machine. The most 
important single use of a typewriter is for 
business letters; so, naturally, many per- 
sons have tried to increase the speed with 
which letters can be typed. 

The first typewritten business letters 
were in the “indented” style, because hand- 
written letters had been indented. Para- 
graphs were indented, and the lines of the 
inside address and of the complimentary 
close were indented in neat little steps. To- 
(day, however, you rarely see an indented 
letter; we have found that most indenta- 
tions are unnecessary and timewasting. 


years, people have 


LLOYD 


Most letters today are typed in a “block” 
style (see Diagram A), with the date and 
closing lines squared at or near the center 
of the paper and with all the other parts 
of the letter starting at the left margin. 


HAVING discovered that letter produc- 
tion increased as indenting decreased, many 
efficiency-minded persons asked, “Why in- 
dent at all? Why tabulate to the center 
for the date and the closing lines? Why 
not start them, too, at the left margin?” 

The result has been a letter in which 
every line starts at the left. It is known 
as the “extreme block” style (see Diagram 
3). 

The block letter is very fast 
to type; but so many typists are accustomed 
to positioning a letter “so that the letter 
is framed on the white space” that this 
style has not become especially popular. 
It seems to “lean” toward the left, you will 
notice. 

There have been other attempts to speed 
up letter typing without sacrificing “bal- 
The “parallel block” style (see 
Diagram C) is a unique style that is used 
by the editorial staff of the Business Edu- 
cation World. This is the extreme-block 
style with two changes to make the letter 
look well balanced on the page: (1) the 
date is switched back to the right and 
placed on the same line as the first line of 
the inside address; and (2) the reference 
initials are typed at the right, on a line 
with the last closing lines. The result is 


extreme 


ance.” 
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verfecthy rectangula tle that woks 
Vv neat amd vet it ts " therent be 
ause every line, except the lines tor thy 
late and the initials, starts at the left 


argin. It is really a modified extreme- 
block style 
\ popular speeder-upper has been the 


ise of a special style (see Diagram D) 


1 


saves the time 


lopes. In the 


lor Wil dow-envelopes 
nd effort of address 


ing env 


inside address 


is placed so that it will show through the 
special envelope used: the 
rest of the letter must start below the top 
third of the paper (to keep the letter from 
being read through the , . 

} 


virnglow, of course), 
mit it can be arranged in any style pre 


ferred. 


THE 


putting together three ideas 


result) of 
lirst, there 


the idea of using an extreme-block form, 


Simplified Letter is th 


to save See mad, there is the 
idea of using the window envelope, to 
Phird, there 


is the idea of saving time by climinating 


indenting. 
save addressing .an envelope 
unnecessary, old-fashioned greeting’s and 
farewells. Let’s look at this third idea for 
a moment. 

\ typical letter begins with “Dear Sir” 
or “My dear Sir” or “Dear Mr. So-and- 
so.” How that word dear got in there is 
a long story: 


but it is a story that has 
ended, some say, for certainly no one really 
means dear any more. It occurs in busi- 


ler % 


less letters simply vecause we are used to 


using it. The same comment can be made 
about the words we use to bid adieu to our 
“Yours 
since rely,” and so on, What yours means 
Letter, 


these archaic expressions are eliminated 
i 


correspondents : “Very truly yours,” 


is a puzzlk In the Simplified 
(There is actually a fourth idea in- 


volved, too; but it is one that 1s the re- 


sponsibility of the dictator of the letter, 
not of the typist. This is the idea that old- 
fashioned, meaningless expressions ought 
to be removed from the body of a letter, 
too. The fans of the Simplihed Letter say 
that it is foolish to start letters with “Thank 
you for your letter...” or 


ate your 


“We appreci- 
and ine set ) 
and to end letters with such 
trite comments as “May we expect to hear 


irom you or “We hope to have the 


opportunity and so on.) 

It's those first three ideas that concern 
the typist’s work: so, let’s look closely at 
the model Simplified Letter, to see how 


the three ideas were used 


Tue Grece Wrrrer, April, jy! Gi 


y OU notice right away, of course, that 
the Simplified Letter is in the extreme-block 
stvle, generally speaking Phe three dis 


play lines are indented five spaces, to 





show how special display, if needed, 
is done in Simplified Letters. But all the 
other lines are blocked at the leit the 


date, the subject line, the identifying signa- 
ture, and so on 

Have you noticed which lines are entire- 
ly omitted? There is no dear salutation 
and no yours closing. There is no com- 
pany signature (the letterhead makes the 
name of the company clear), but this omis- 
sion is optional; you could type the com 
pany name under the name of the signer 


Phere are no reference initials shown: but 


this, too, is optional You could type 
them at the bottom of the letter if you 
need them \n enclosure notation, if ap 

: + +) ??f 1,] ») + 
propriate to the letter, would aiso go at 


the bottom. 

One line has been added to the Simpli 
fied Letter to indicate (but without using 
c) to whom copies of the letter are be 
ng sent. In the illustration, a copy is 
ng sent to the firm's Los Angeles office 
nd to a Mr. White. . 
There are some changes in spacing, too. 
address, regardless of the 


leneth of the letter, 


The inside 
is placed where it can 
be us¢ d with a window env lope. The Sub- 
ject line (in all capitals ) is at least thre 
lines below the inside address—far enough 


down the paper so that the subject cannot 


be read through the window The first 
paragraph begins on the third line below 
the subject our o1 five lines are left 
for the signature Fhe copy line, reference 


notation are 


single-spaced block, if all 


initials, and/or enclosure 
placed (in a 
ire used) three on four lines below the 
typewritten identification. Once a_ typist 
knows these variations in vertical spacing 
the Simplified Letter is very easy and 
rapid to type. 

Wit 
The answer to that question depends on 


Nx t everyone 


is enthusiastic about this new style. Typ- 


? 


mm be typing Simplified Letters! 
‘ : 
where you work, of course. 


ists like it, once they are used to it, be- 
cause it makes a higher production rat 
possible. But some businessmen hesitate 
to use it because it has not vet been widely 
accepted. “cold” or “too 
curt” or “too blunt” without the customary 


“courteous” 


Some say it is 


salutation and complimentary 


closing. 
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i) The Latest Style —the “Simplified” Letter 

















INCORPORATED 1900 
A . 7 [A hl ’ ‘ *’ 
PHE NATIONAL COMPANY 
6 Noriw MicnicaNn AVENUE 
t . 
Cuicaco 2, ILLINois 
| 
PY 
April 1, 1949 
Mr. Theodore Treeward 
t i Treeward Shipping Company 
' 5717 McPherson Boulevard 
. n Francisco 5, California 
1 
: ? 
YOUR INQUIRY ABOUT SHIPPING CRATES 
it 
. ' Yes, we have in stock the special crates about which you asked 
. in your air mail letter of March 30. W n y at oncéee 
e- Any quantity up to 10,000 of Model *7 
‘ Any quantity uv to 8,000 of Model XX27-A 
1s Any quantity up to 17,500 of Model 1029 
ce 
) Did you know that we have aluminum models that might save 
money for you, Mr. Treeward? 
“) 
i % Our Model 30 Series includes aluminum models that are identical 
“ in size end capacity to the wooden crates in the Model 20 
an Series. The ¥X37, %37-A, and O79 cost about 15 per cent 
tb- more, but they are so much lighter that they pay for themselves 
by what they save you in air express shipping charges. I am 
ree sending you our cataloeue. The prices are on page 19. 
in 
" Drop us & wire as soon aS you wish to plece an order. We can 
ot ieliver from our Los Angeles warehouse within 36 hours after 
rst we get your telegram. 
OW 
left 
| 
nee ) 
ire . 
1 
al 
the L.A. Office - J. R. White 
pist 
ng 
and) 
ers? 
. on — 
rone ' , ane < 
aa Does this suit your taste better than the forms shown on page 395? 
lyp- 
rate } But this much is certain: every business- As a starter, therefore, why not try a 
itate man is going to know about this new let- copy of the sample? Harning: Don't 
‘dely | ter style. Most of them will want to “try — type the model more than twice unless you 
( } 7 ps * ¥ aT a “ ‘ 
“too pit out, and this means that your employer are willing to let yourself become “sol 
mary | May be asking you to type some letters on its features. You will find it so easy 
tary In simplified style, “to see what they look and rapid that you will want to adopt 1 


like.” But do type it at least once. 
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GLANCE into the career of an “office 

management assistant” (that’s the 

official government title!) reveals 
some very heavy but very exciting respon- 
sibilities. Miss Florence Murphy fills that 
position in Missouri. The entire state is 
her territory. Wouldn't you like a job 
with a whole state for your office? 


FLORENCE travels constantly. It is her 
job to help “break in” the office managers 
in Missouri’s sixty-five Farmers Home 
Administration (“FHA”) offices. 

As soon as a new office manager is hired, 
for example, Florence hurries to help him. 
And help he needs, for the new man must 
become familiar with 358 government forms 
(by latest count)! He has to be taught 
how to fill out the forms, how many copies 
to prepare, and where and to whom to send 
them. The newcomer is swamped by FHA 
definitions and terms, and he is certain to be 
perplexed by the incessantly changing pro- 
cedures. 

Wouldn’t you welcome help in under- 
standing and learning about such mysteries 
as “area guide system,” “processing of 
P&S and FO loan dockets,” “servicing col- 
lection-only cases,” and so on? It is nat- 
ural, therefore, that Florence’s visits are 
welcomed enthusiastically ! 


AS THOUGH being welcomed every- 
where were not enough reward in itself, 
Florence will tell you that her deepest satis- 
faction comes from helping the FHA to 
do a wonderful work: the purpose of FHA 
is to give “first aid” to low-income farmers. 
The FHA lends money to these farmers for 
their purchase of livestock, machinery, farm 
homes, and other things our food raisers 
have to have. Once they are “on their 
feet,” the farmers get professional advice 
from their local county supervisor, who is 
a trained “agriculturist’—an expert on 
farm problems. 

Florence is lucky: She is doing work 
from which she gets pleasure both in the 
little daily things she does and in the big, 
long-range program she is helping to de- 
velop. 


MISS FLORENCE MURPHY, office man. 
agement assistant in 65 Missouri FHA 


offices. 
> 


The story of Miss Murphy's success in 
a unique Civil Service career comes from 
Miss Lois Lamme, free-lance writer. Com- 
ments by Miss Lamme: 


“The offices welcome Miss Murphy's 
visits not only because she is an office- 
style Florence Nightingale, but also be- 
cause she is so very pleasant. She has to 
be able to help and to criticize the per- 
sons she trains; so her personality ranks 
with her shorthand and typing skill and 
with her knowledge of government office 
procedure as a valuable tool for success.” 


>» >» > 


HOW does one get into this kind of work? 
Well, Florence will tell you: “Shorthand 
and typing have been my stepping stones.” 
She worked her way through high school 
and through the Central Business College 
(in Kansas City, Missouri), where she had 
a scholarship. Then she started her gov- 
ernment career as a secretary in a county 
office of the Missouri Rural Rehabilitation 
Corporation. That agency, I should ex- 
plain, has gradually evolved into the FHA; 
so, in a sense, she has always worked for 
the FHA. 

Fight and a half years ago, Florence 
started traveling around Missouri as an 
“office management assistant” and is still 
doing so. She drives her own car and 
usually spends just a few days at each of- 
fice she visits. 

“I don’t know whether I'd be satisfied 
to stay in one place now,” Florence some- 
times remarks. 


BUT, if the work of an “office management 
assistant” in Missouri seems pleasant, we 
must remember that the responsibility is 
heavy. It is not enough to tell newcomers 
how to fill out Form XYZ or Blank ABC. 
The job includes a thousand and one other 
aspects, too. 
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‘il State-Sized Office 





f the 
l‘lorence works are already capable, trained, 
both 
procedures. But 


Many « 


othce managers with whom 
ind experienced in administrative 
work and government 
many are not so expert, and these must be 
helped over the hurdles of regular office- 
management problems (handling personnel, 
for example) as well as be guided through 
the maze of government routines. 

Florence has to explain (and sometimes 
build up a little inspiration or enthusiasm, 
also) the whole purpose of the FHA pro- 
gram—in fact, this is usually her starting 
point when working with a 
Yes, hers is a responsible job. 


Too, 


newcomer, 


Most of Florence’s work is with the office 
managers of the FHA’s county headquar- 
ters, 

Skill in typing and shorthand is, of 
ourse, a prerequisite for a 
manager of a 


position as 
government office.. FHA 
county office managers (not just in Mis- 
souri but throughout the nation) are chosen 
from the Civil Service registers. The of- 


be firm yet 
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(4aqq 


The story of an unusual 


career in the Civil Service 


LOIS LAMME 


fice manager’s days are filled with taking 
and transcribing dictation from the county 


KHA 


letters, 


routine 
filling 


supervisor, composing the 
filing, making out 


ut those intricate “forms,” 


reports, 
collecting large 
umounts of money, and keeping records of 
borrowers’ accounts. 

The county office girl—the office man 
must understand 
farm problems and be able to get along 
well with the FHA’s She must. 
for example, show the correct amount of 
sympathy when a borrower comes in telling 
her to make out a “Statement of Loss” for 
luis best mare that died. 


igers are usually women 


clients. 


Likewise, she must 
with the few 
make 
efforts to repay their loans. 

[raining these important FHA workers, 
therefore, is a serious assignment. It is, 
nevertheless, one that Florence Murphy 
has handled most successfully. 


courteous bor- 


rowers who do not conscientious 


AT ONE TIME there were ten office man- 
agement assistants in but, be- 
cause of budget reductions, there is now 


Florence Murphy. Her advice is 


Missouri; 


only one 
available to the experienced office managers 
She helps them with their prob 
answers their questions about such 
things as the preparation of travel expense 
accounts, the filing system, the loan record 
makes suggestions for more 
efficient use of office equipment and for 
“tricks of the trade.” 
Florence has to be—and is 


as well. 
lems: 


cards. She 


the “pro- 
cedures expert” in the state organization. 
New FHA instructions come through the 
mail at frequent intervals, and old 
obsolete. So it is that 
studies procedure “off duty,” so that she 
can give correct answers and advice. 

She attends State staff meetings and con- 
taking shorthand notes of the 
proceedings. 


rules 
Florence 


grow 
ferences, 


She is expected to do anything (from 
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helping to write procedure to doing clerical 
vork in the county or state ofhee) during 
emergencies Before FHA) went under 


Civil Service, for example, she interviewed 
office manager applicants and supervised 
their examinations. 

Is the job too demanding llorence 
smiles warmly as she says, “I’m going on 


my thirteenth year and still am not tired 


PHE story of Florence Murphy is, there- 


1 story of successful service in the 


Civil Service The account I ow Flor- 
nce used her shorthand, her typing, her 
initiative, and her dependability to carve 


ut a notable career is an example of what 
thos ittributes—skill and character can 
mean to each young American who reads 


these comments 
¢¢ ¢ 
> WHAT a man dislikes in his superiors, 


et him not display in his own dealings with 
wre Se ie i uk eae 

ls inferiors: what he dislikes in his in- 
feriors, let him not display in his service 


to his superiors.—Confucins 


Easter Parade 


BORIS RANDOLPH 


YOMES EASTER, everybody gets out 
C his best bib and tucker and goes on 
parade. With this in mind, we invite you 
to try your wits on the following quiz. 
Keach short word is part of a longer word 
describing an item of wearing apparel. 
Simply complete each long word by filling 
in the blank spaces and take 5 points for 
each right answer 

Example: Given “ rTHROB—, 
vou could fill in the blank spaces to make 
the word “BAthrobl 


(See page 416 for Correct Answers) 


l APE-- 11 EAT 
2 PAT « 12 LOVI 
LUN T---- 13 LIP---- 

ih + ae BG | oe 14 LACK 
aes 2 ee 15 SPEND--- 
6.-CAR- 16 EWE.-.- 

7 ERE- iW.- LICK «- 

X AN T-.<c 18 K IN -- 

) FOR- 19.-AND---« 
10) RAiLe-«es« 20.--ACE-.<«<« 
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(Continued from page 394 


conjunctive adverb because there is a dis 


tinct pause in the sentence.” On the other ‘ 
hand, such constructions may also be tran 
scribed as two. separate sentences: and 


because of the length of the first clause 


we preter this treatment. 


-_— 
4 Should one say “My mother’s maiden name 
was .’ or “My mother’s maiden name is 


'P—H. S. 


\s the reference to your mother’s maiden 
name is to something that existed in the 
past, was would be used. (Her present 
name ts her married nam 


$. Should there be any comma used either be- 

fore or after the word both in this sentence: “I 

am sending both The Grege Writer and the y 
Business Education World’ ?—V. C. 


No, there should not be any comma in 
the sentence: If there has been any other 
mention of the two magazines, however 
you could use a comma after both to show 
that the magazines are in apposition to 


+} 


the word both. 


g, On words such as the _ following—tssue 
install, wire—what is the correct way of attach- 
ing the prefix re?—J. C. 


\ hyphen tollows the prefix re- when it 
is attached to a root word under either of 


these two circumstances (1) when the 
root word begins with c¢, as re-cuter, re- 





) 


examine, re-cmploy; (2) to distinguish the 
word from an identieally spelled word of 
another meaning, as rc-form meaning “to 
form-again” from reform meaning “to im 
prove,’ or re-creation meaning “creating 
again” from recreation meaning “amuse- 
ment.” In all other cases, no hyphen is 
required 


10. Please tell me which is correct in the fol- 
lowing sé@ntence: “Enclosed (is, are) original and 
copy of pleading in the above-entitled matter."— \ 
T 1 i 


Our understanding of the meaning of 
the sentence you quote is that two papers \ 
are enclosed. Therefore a plural verb 11 
should be used: “Enclosed are original and i 
copy of pleading in the above-entitled ac- [| fi 
tion.” ay 

Only when the parts of a compound sub- 
ject blend into one idea are they treated 
as a singular subject; for example: “Her Se 
patience and understanding was inspiring.” 


(Continued on page 420) 
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Tre anscription Talent Teaser 


Comments 


A key with 
EK. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


1999 


1 a March 5, +4 
m ? 

2 minion Realty mpahy imited 

3 40 Pre pten ac Street 

4 Toro op (canada — 6mlance, 

5 Attention Manager Rentals Ie py). 

6 Qentler 


: AL 
fe of a frfifnd who fprmatly lived in Tofe 
ng you about residengs for rental in your 


ng a Canadian office ir 
+ 


$s branch manager, 


ve Je1 ther STn] Toronto or sope easi 
Naturally 1 cannot canvas the ar 


4 Our princip+e requ ignent isa — small enough so 
: that my Wf£Pe can operate it without help. It must howev 
} y > m 











é ave three bed hooms. t 
1 An adequate heating system that does no re 
1 stant attention is a”must, i 
om e* 
19 We want a sep¥rate garage and gould like space for a 
) 20 arden. 
2] he pve: should be converéint to both high school 
22 men y school and near public transportation lines. 
2. > purchase at once, byt should con- 
24 option to buy rs have past. 








are reasonably 
ns at a rental 9 


nth/ é 





sure my wife and-— that 
: 
i 


no 79 19 
5 
ee 0 
i+) 


- L 
ef A stamped self,addressed envel oN is enclosed for reply 
2 air mail special delivery. 
‘ ? 
350 Sincerely yours, 
Sl om 
Mc 
EMEMBER—there’s only one more (2) As we do not have the sources for 
Teaser this school vear. So let’s Checking the correct form for this Canadian 
, right at the hirm’s name, of course we do not know 


comments on the “sage I _ 
whether or not Limited 1 
May F 


March Teaser in preparation for that spelled out or 
test. abbreviated nor wh ther the comma is or 
is not included before that word. For your 

Line The shortened form of ’yo for general information, however, you should 

, ar dates sh®uld be reserved for realize that Limited, which parallels Jn- 


corporated in the United 


informal memorandums. Anyway, there's ' States, is usually 
little, if any, saving of time in using it, abbreviated to Ltd. in a firm name, and is 
for 1 necessary to shift and strike the usually separated trom the other words 


cat 





apostrophe. the 


I; 





an evidence of 


very important 


name bv a 
ure to catch 


comma. Do not count fail- 
either “mistake” here, for it 


(1) The typist here did not heen a real error 


mt misstruck for m in Company 
ss proofreading of the 
first address line. 


may not have 


carel 


Line f. (1) 
numbers like the large 


Toronto has postal zone 
citics in the U.S 
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(2) The name of the province is just as 
essential a part of a Canadian address as 
the name of a state in the United States. 
\lthough a letter addressed merely “To- 


ronto, Canada” will reach the recipient, 
just as one addressed merely “Chicago 
would here; yet the omission of the 


province is a lack of completeness and at- 
tention to detail that should not mark the 
product of a high-grade stenographer. 


Line 5. Did you indicate that Depart- 
ment would be better spelled out? 


Line 6. Here’s a serious mistake—and, 


unfortunately, a common one. To whom 


was this letter addressed?) The Dominion 
Realty Company, Limited. What should 
the salutation have been, then? Gentlemen 


Phe intervening ttention line is: merely 
a timesaving device, added to expedite the 
delivery of the letter to the proper de- 
partment. It does not affect the salutation. 
If you don't learn one other thing as a 
result of this particular Teaser, but do 
master this one point, your time will have 
been well spent. 


Line 7. (1) AdzviSe is a verb. Here 
’ noun adzviCe. You will find 
it helpful to emphasize troublesome letters 
in words that you are attempting to master 
This device photographs the words on your 
mind. 


i 
you need the 


(2) That te-ei gremlin had a finger in 
this line. All together, now, let’s repeat 
this old jingle: 

Put i before e 
Except after <« : 
Or when sounded like a, 
As in neighbor and weigh. 
No more useful device was ever in- 


1 


vented to help remember the order of these 


letters. So, in) friend, it’s t before e. 
(3) Did you stop to reason that formal] 
must, from its construction, mean “in a for 


mal manner’? The similar-sounding for- 
merly, meaning “at some time past,” is the 
word required. 

(4) Two things are wrong in this divi- 
sion of Toronto. In the first place, care- 
ful typists avoid, if possible, dividing per- 
sonal or place names, in order to make th« 
complete name stand unit. In 
the next place, if it is absolutely necessary 
to divide the name, the division would have 
had to come after the 7o- for the syllables 


out as a 


are /o0-ron-to. 
Line 8. ResidenTS are persons who 
live in, or reside in, a place. The homes 


in which they live are residenCES. 

Line 11. (1) Here is the first of the 
two subject-matter slips that we hinted 
were to be found in this letter. June con- 


Tue Grece Writer, April, 19 


tains 30, not 31, days. 
make this mistake, for 
aware of the semiannual financial reports 
that are due on June 30. We are inclined 
to lay the blame on the typist, who should 
have felt most embarrassed at having the 
letter go out with such an easily corrected 
error in it. To help you, here’s another old 
saying that can’t be improved on as a mem- 
ory aid: “Thirty days hath September, 
\pril, June, and November. All the rest 
have 31, except the second month alone, 
which has but 28, in fine, till Leap Year 
gives it 29.” 

(2) A comma should be inserted before 
aid to separate the two codrdinate clauses 
of this compound sentence. If you do not 
tully understand the grammatical terms 
referred to in any of these comments, won't 


Few businessmen 
they are all too 


you discuss them with your teacher. You 
Spring House Cleaning 
7 
~—s 
(~ >) 
i § y 
(\44, ~\ 
‘Z Phen 
‘ /n (OK 
) » Tels “iy 
“7 “AQ 
f ‘ ‘<i 
f : won 
7 ‘ f 7 
u “te *4 
f A ff a/- hi 
af F . x" f 
a en A 
o\ NACE 
r \ ( 
} . 
/ \} | 
a ye 
(~ iA, \, 
or / y 
v y 
Z(), 
Designed by Carmel Handelman 
Shaw High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 
will derive much nfore benetit from the 


explanations if you recognize the construc- 
tions. 

(3) J/t's is a contraction meaning “‘it 
is.” In this sentence the possessive pro- 
noun ifs is required. And while you are 
jotting this fact down in your mental note- 
hook, add these other possessive pronouns 
that do not require apostrophes: theirs, 
ours, yours, 


ONION 








gE GR 


i, 


= 


he 


“—_ 
rO- 
ire 
te- 
ns 
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Line 12. (1) Will should have been 
shall. When the sentence does not contain 
any suggestion of a promise or determina- 
tion, but simply expresses future action, 
shall should be used in the first person, 
either singular or plural. Most dictators 
are very grateful to a stenographer who is 
alert enough to correct confusions in the 
use of shall and will, for the distinction is a 
mystery to many persons. 

(2) The second change indicated in this 
line is also the type of change that a 
stenographer who is well grounded in the 
rules of English and composition would 
make—the transposition of im to precede 
cither in order to obtain parallel construc- 
tions following the correlatives either and 
or. 

Line 13. (1) The carried-over syllable 
that begins this line should have been ible. 
We talked about this able-ible trouble in 
the comments that appeared in the Febru- 
ary issue (Line 20). 

(2) In mistyping suburb, probably the 
typist’s mind was anticipating the ur se- 
quence in the latter part of the word and 
included an r after the first u as well. 
Could be. 


(3) 


Naturally is one of those emphatic 


opening adverbs that nearly always re- 
quires a comma after it. 

(4) The canvass that means “to ex- 
amine in detail” ends with two s’s. This 
is the more commonly used word. Only if 


are in 
sporting 
casion 


you the textile, shipbuilding, or 
goods business will you often have 


to write about the heavy cloth, 


canvas. You will also find the comment 
on Line 17 interesting in this connection. 
Line 14. (1) Our old enemy, the prin- 


cipal-principle confusion. Here’s a device 


to help you remember which word to use. 
Che adjective is spelled with an a—a for 
adjective. That’s the form required here, 
the word meaning “chief.” As a noun, 
the a-form is the spelling to use when the 
word refers to the head of a school or 
any leader—consider him your pal. And 
when you accumulate money in a bank ac- 
count, that surely is your pal (principal). 
The other meanings of “truth,” “rule,” and 
so on are spelled with the pie. 

(2) This typist remembered only half 
of an important spelling rule. She forgot 
the essential half. In the February com- 
ment on Line 24, we quoted the spelling 
rule: Words ending with a silent e¢ usu- 
ally drop the e when a termination begin- 
ning with a vowel is added. Here’s the 
other half of the rule: Words ending with 
a silent ¢ (such as require) retain the 
¢ when a suffix beginning with a consonant 
is added. Hence, requirement. Many 
words ending with ment that are used con- 
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stantly in business correspondence are 
spelled according to this rule: engagement, 
enforcement, management, statement. (It’s 
rather cruel to inform you, however, that 


there are at least four important words 
that are exceptions to the general rule: 
argument, abridgment, judgment, and 


acknowledgment. ) 

The rule applies, of course, to all words 
formed when suffixes beginning with a con- 
sonant are added to an e¢-ending word— 
ful (careful) ; (completeness); less 
(wireless)—as well as to the ments men 
tioned. 


wCSS 


Line 15. (1) Oh, oh, a strikeover! 

(2) Because however is thrown paren 
thetically into the middle of a sentence, it 
should be set off by commas. 


Line 16, Webster spells bedroom as one 
word, yet dining room is two words. When 
it comes to deciding on the correct form 
for compound words, most proofreaders 
and writers refer to the dictionary or to 
some such word list as 20,000 ]WVords for 


the correct form. It is well-nigh impos- 
sible to remember the distinctions, which 


are founded on very complex rules of word 
construction. 


Line 17. Probably both the eyes and the 
mind of this typist played her false here, 
in failing to catch no for not. This is one 
of the easiest mistakes to overlook—when 
the word typed is a real word, but differing 
a tiny bit from the one intended. Such 
slips are usually short words. A few other 
confusions to watch for are it and is, in and 
on, the and then. 


Line 18. Must as a noun is used to lend 
color or an informal tone to this sentence. 
Such words should be enclosed in quota- 
tion marks. And, don’t forget. the closing 
quotation mark follows the period. 


Line 19. (1) Nearly every list of the 
most frequently misspelled words contains 
separate. Would you like an unfailing de- 
vice for remembering the correct spelling ? 
Here it is: “There’s A RAT in that 
word”—sepARATe 

(2) Your old friends should and would 
again! They follow the same rules as for 
shall and will. Hence should is intended 
here. 


Line 21. In the comments that appeared 
in the December issue (on Line 10) we 
mentioned homonyms. Remember? Well, 
the trio sight, cite, site is an illustration. 
We won't define the words, for you'll re- 
member the differences much better if you 
look them up. 

(2) Convenient. 
Line 7. 


See Comment 2 on 
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Line 24. (1) It you failed to catch the 
wrong spelling of two, you really should 
be penalized doubk 
(2) If you missed the incorrect last word 
in this line, try hard to fix this explanation 
in your mind. Past, an adjective, refers to 
tormer time, as “a past custom,” “during the 
past year.” Passed is the past tense and past 
participle of the verb pass. Like any other 
egularly formed past tense and past par- 
ticiple, passed is recognized by the ed end- 
ing. This is the word desired here. The 
very occurrence of the auxiliary have re 
dicates the need for a_ past particip 
(Again we suggest if you are not clear on 
any of these grammatical matters, ask your 
teacher to explain them further. ) 


id “my 

ife and I,” the transcriber should have 
saved him the embarrassment of having the 
etter go out with this all-too-commo 
error in the case form of the personal pro 
noun. It should have read, “my wife and 
me.” The test is to leave out the first part 
f the compound object that follows assure, 
You would say, “assure me,” | 
Well, the form of the p1 


; 


c 25. Even if this dictator sa 


wouldn't your 
noun is not af- 


ected because a noun is used with it. 


Line 26. Did you catch the two spaces 
nstead of one after sure 


me 27. (1) That troublesome pair, 
ceede, meaning “to comply with,” and 
reeed, meaning “to surpass,” can be dis- 


ti 1 
ull 


iwuished easily if the words are pro 
nounced distinctly (ac and er). Exceed, 
the word intended, suggests ercess 

(2) In writing the amount of money in 
ords, this typist was attempting to carry 
ut a style used sometimes in legal papers, 
but she transposed the items. In documents, 
sometimes amounts of money are written 
in words and then the figures representing 


+}, 


e amount are placed in parentheses after 


the words. But that form is quite un- 
necessary in the ordinary business letter. 


&> NEXT MONTH—the final Teaser of 


win a useful 
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(3) As this sentence is a direct question, 
a question mark should close it. 


Line 28. (1) Compounds with self al- 
Ways require a hyp shen, one of the few rul 
for compounds that you can be sure of 
remembering siiaaeile 

(2) The noun en'velope, the 
here, carries a final c. The verb envel'op, 
meaning “‘t does not. It may 
help you to remember that the word having 
the long sound of o also has the added 
ter at the end, whereas the word with th 
short o does not 

We hope no one want d to insert a con 
after stamped, whic!) 


thought of self-addressed cnvel 


rd meant 


Ce kk Se in,” 


ima 
modifies the complet 
pi (Sex 
Comment 3 on Line 11 in the February 
issue. ) 


Line 29. A comma is required after air 
ail 
The second subject-matter blunder «ox 


irred in Lines 28 and 29. Just how could a 
person in Canada make use of United States 


postage attached to an envelope? Only 
Canadian stamps would have been a 


eptabl The typist should have change 
this sentence and saved the dictator fron 


this embarrassing blunder 


30. The complimentary close is not 
irtistically placed. It should have started 
n | center of the line 


€ 3 Out of courtesy, 
initial, the first one in the 
line, should have been 
typist’s a small Ietter 


the dictator's 
dentificati 
capitalized and the 


We hinted in the March issue that this 
typist showed excellent judgment regarding 
one feature of this letter. Did vou detect 
the fact that the letter was very well para 


graphed ? 


Each paragraph covered a sep- 
irate detail, a setup that made it very casy 
for the reader to check the data when re- 


terring to the correspondence 


the year, with its opportunity for you to 
reference help 





Designed by Beverly Dougherty 
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The T ‘anscription Kquation 


Accurate and legible shorthand + rapid and accurate typing + a good 


a English background — good transcripts 
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think t \ lt that t re ill t] correct punctuation 1s inserted as_ thx 
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In the second place, the alert stenographer 
never transcribes anything until she is sure 
in her own mind that “it makes sense.” In 
almost any business letter it is possible to 
determine by the general the 
letter what the dictator meant to say. When 
the stenographer writes accurate and legible 
shorthand notes indicates punctuation 
carefully, it is seldom necessary to use the 
general context of the letter to determine 
the reading of an The 
stenographer should always, however, keep 
the context in mind to avoid just such er- 


context of 
and 


correct outline. 


rors as the one described. 


THE good transcriber always checks num- 
bers carefully. Some students fail to con- 
sider numbers as part of their shorthand 
notes because they use the ordinary arabic 
numerals and in longhand. are, 
themselves, a sort of shorthand. Unless 
they are written very legibly, they may 
easily be mistranscribed. One number in- 
correctly transcribed may do more damage 
than a dozen words mistranscribed. 

\nd here is a professional secret known 
only to the 
will sometimes dictate the numbers incor- 


These 


stenographers businessman 


rectly. When the stenographer transcribes 
the numbers as they are dictated, and the 
numbers are wrong, gets the 
for the error? Right the first time! 
The businessman may dictate, “The list 
price remains $1.60. We are glad to be 
able to increase your discount, however, 
to 25 per cent, making the net cost of the 

item to you now only $1.10." Of 
It is the stenographer’s 


who blame 


course 
he meant $1.20. 
responsibility to transcribe what he meant 
to say instead of what he said. Always 
verify figures when it is possible to do so. 
Especially be sure that any computations 
within the letter are correct. 


WHEN you take dictation, keep your mind 
on the dictation. Follow every inflection 
of the speaker’s voice and meaning; but 
do not distract your attention by thinking 
of spelling, hyphens, and apostrophes. 
Notice that it was suggested that you think 
of these things while you are practicing 
shorthand or while you are reading back. 
Never try to think of them while actually 
taking dictation. When the dictator is in- 
terrupted, though, you may profitably use 
the time by rereading your notes and in- 
“licating punctuation, hyphens, and similar 
transcriptiien helps while the material is 


fresh in your 1mind. Eventually the good 
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checks — such 
points as we have mentioned in this article, 
and many more, without appearing at any 
time to pause in the transcription. 
Shorthand is the basis of good transcrip- 


transcriber subconsciously 


tion, because without accurate and legible 
shorthand notes no transcription is possible. 
Typing is the expression of the transcript 
because without rapid and accurate typing 
the transcript would not be commercially 


usable. A knowledge of the conventions 
of written English is the third factor, 
small, perhaps, but so important that it 


makes the transcript something of which 
the dictator and the stenographer may be 
proud. 

The illustration at the right serves two 
it summarizes the suggestions in 
this article, and it shows typical notations 
a stenographer might make in her notebook 
when her dictator pauses or is interrupted 
easily overlooked punctuation, easily mis- 
spelled words, underscores, and so on. Thi 
basic idea is to indicate everything that will 
help you to transcribe at top speed once you 
insert machine start 
typing. 


puryp ses 


paper in your and 


Drill on Frequent Words 
of Chapters IV to VI 
Based on the list given in “5000 Most-U sed 
Shorthand Forms” 

(See shorthand on pase 408 


CHAPTER 4 


luck, lucky, plus, rough, rug, 
stuff, supper, thus, cook, foot, football, sugar, 
food, fruit, group, loose, lose, choose, cousin, 
shoes, moon, mtid, *none, noon, walking, wash, 
watch, ways. wear, wedding, weight, wet, quick, 
quickly, quit, quoted, quoting, ahead, awaiting, 
yard, yards, yellow, ring, song, banquet, uncle, 


inch, inches, informed, impr:ssion, expenses, feel- 


ings, meetings, exceedingly, lovingly 
CHAPTER 5: cute, graduate, human, cow, 
choice, join, joy, oil, voice, applied, buying, com- 


ply, cry, die, died, drive, dry, fight, final, finally, 


fly, good-bye, higher, ice, iron, library, lie, nice 
ly, pie, pipe, ride, riding, sight, sizes, supplies, 
trial, twice, type, wide, wise, lives, mighty, 
highly, poem, science, piano, ideal, quiet, avenue, J 
bureau, ideas, dully, issued, bunch, judge, lone J 
some, lunch, rush, son, sun, sum, ton, brown, 
assume, presume. per, permit, approved, profit, 
promise, promised, properly, prove, agreeable, 
double, favorable, payable, suitable, table, ter: 
rible, terribly, valuable, samples, simple, simply, 


agreement, excitement, payments, statements. 
CHAPTER 6: aunt, cent, cents, count, current, 
event, paint, per cent, plenty, prevent, print, 


printed, rent, band, bond, funds, planned, round, 


seconded, sound, sounds, wind, window, windows, 
ashamed, build, failed, field, filed, gold, handled, 
older, settled, wild, February, happened, opened, 
endeavor, representative, below, besides, decision, 
delayed, departments, depend, reasons, reasom 
able, refund, repair, repairs, replace, review. 
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. 3 To Side-Step “Transcription Traps ” 


1 Be alert to possible ‘‘transcription traps’’ and watch for them. Know 
\)- . . . . . 
familiar homonyms. Annotate your notes during dictation lulls. 


" ee er eee es 


(It is) (Its) (It’s) about time! It’s about time! 
11s 


ich f (2 . C_ a ai . 
na ae na 


The (principal, principle) speaker. The principal speaker. 


tw 

; in 2 Use dictation lulls to punctuate your notes while you still remember the 
en exact words after which the dictator paused or which he emphasized 
rei J 

Te | ge 8 ta ett eae 

will Of course I can. Of course! can! Of course, I can. 

you 


tart Watch for spelling demons of which you should be wary. Spotlight them 
as a reminder for you to verify their spelling before adie 


Used 


We are embarrassed to admit that we cannot accommodate you. 





sugar, A Always follow closely the meaning of the dictator. Insert, if time per- 
poe mits, every clue that will eliminate any doubt while transcribing. 
quick 
pure , - 
aiting, 7 de LE ‘i dL, 
uncle, ‘ A 
;, feel- y LF Ls > i ote ZG ‘ “a x 
cow, We have 25,000 books due you. We have 25,000 books. Do you? 
r, com- 
finally, (~ 
* nice 
upplies, Zo Pf ere v4 rrr Pa - ° ° © 
mighty, ——_ ‘\ — 
“~~ : Ic is good, I believe. It.... It is good. I believe it.... 
», lone: i ’ 
brown, ° ° ene 
ort Always verify numbers and names. Sportlight them for verification be- 
reeable, ; si wee : 4 
le, ter fore you begin transcribing the letter that includes them. 
simply, 
its. , go 
a AD Cra y Ys Y ae , ota gs 
current, a 
, print, <25 oO G) 
_ round, 
vindows, — a? 7 O2E> —_— eh me 
handled, 
opened, 7 ‘ 
decision, If you will send us 5,000 norebooks, at 5 cents each, we will send you our 
reason check for $25 ($250), Mr. Miles (Myles). 
eview. 
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Frequent-Word Drills | 


{n exercise on some words in the second thousand most-used words that 
come under the principles of Chapters Four to Six 
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| EXECUTIVE INVITES CRITICISM 


If your boss drafts his correspondence in shorthand for 
you to transcribe, he may be interested in these drills, too! 








; 
FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
\M enclosing my entry for the O. G. A Qn ee Ae Ge 
Contest. I am not a_ stenographer 
but I give my dictation as many othe 
Gregg writers do: 1 write the letters in a = 
shorthand and my stenographer transcribes 
the notes. She usually has no trouble in O32 yy #5 Fy 
anscribing them, but I should like to 
ave my shorthand penmanship checked Z2 —. -— > —— 
by you.” 2 , 5 
This request, received from an executive i) J of ) 
in an office of the Bank of America and 1 at, eae 
accompanied by an O. G. A. specimen 7 y 
marked “For criticism,” is, perhaps, the / f 
shortest success story ever told. Yet there "A, f ; 
are hundreds of thousands of other stories 
like it all over the world today. For WATCH the slant and proportion whe 
young people ambitious to make a success vriting the following exercisé¢ 
| in business, shorthand opens the door to 
| splendid opportunities The stenographer Po ie Cw Cae te 
| with sufficient technical skill and ability ‘ 
may advance—learning while he does so 
ngside the executive who maps the pro € o &-7 C+ Cc, 
gram tor bigger and better business nd QO s 
that stenographer will be recognized by b ( a ( é ( ( 
being given a position of importance if and Oo F J 
when he is ready for it. ( / ( ( / ( 
O Pa ? Q 
AFTER reviewing thousands of specimens } 
that reveal varying degrees of progress in / 
shorthand style development. may I once 
gain urge you to give closer attention to Z 7 / / / / 
the formation of characters the 


especially the 
small strokes. A “yawning” hook some- 
times proves a cpu stionable outline to read; vi f f f f f f f 
j it is safer and faster to write the hook small 
—very small—deep, and narrow! The s- W RITE fast. faster—faster still!) Wher 
curve is easy to write correctly—it is like vou have finished these exercises. try then 


1 comma, remember, from which the am: inserting a circle vowel 
right-s gets its familiar nickname, comomia-s 
These little s strokes, when made small pt J ££ Gf Fd 
and correctly, join smoothly and beautifully 
P . rare . . : ‘ +e 
t ther strokes Phe following exercise — 
provid ssential +} | Write ¢ verv tinv— ‘re tur f the 
provides essential writing practice n the Write ¢ very tiny a mere turn of the 
characters: en. Follow with stes, and so on. If you 


u will find that you 
1ave made both s and e larger in seds 
Co ww xf YY yy hecause of the longer sweep of d. Avoid 
careless practice. Neither s nor e should 


YO Pod f f ¢ change in size, regardless of the joinings. 
? } il “ 414) 


(Continued on page 


are not attentive, y 
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Transcription Speed Practice 


(338 Standard Words) 


a ‘2? 
- f x ~ Oy & ( / ri 7 Ss i 


7 / ae 3 
vP 7 z a an aa y +e co 
) , J) 
a a t —£ “# ri a Ce - Oo 
zz 2 . 
Jd MA a le a ali b 2 “> — —o “ 
a “o ) a > ‘imei’ | ( oO 


- e , 5 —_ 20 ar; ( a ~~ . 
f ; f 7 
a > ( C ¢ / ‘4 Y, 7 ( Lt Co 
? y, 
= eS bee > a “¢ 


< C- 
PO tee a « g y rf a vY FP 
? ai 
tie i oS o~ C oe th ( Q+v rd 
eS aa Le we os Foe 
oe 4 7? a a - 4 sO > , tinal Z > YU é 





' 
, —_ ya i —S (, sr —~ mn 
all - on ) ) Z inl | lam og ome 
¢ » 
‘ P 2, 
pitta ~ wv , 7 v ~P2 ? c 
e id JE ee 6 Ot 7 7 —o ra 
d~ 1/ 

/O \ ‘ ‘a ye tant. 
ce a al 7 r¢ i al FP //e0) 





Se 
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| April Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite 
checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates. April copy is good as member- 
ship tests for O. A. T., C.T 


C.T., and O. G. A. until receipt of the May, 1949, issue.) 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type the following rough-draft letter. Indent paragraphs five spaces. Furnish name 
and address, and prepare the letter for the signature of Mr. Jones. Watch for any other errors that 
appear in copy. 


Minimum office standard: Satisfactory work on first writing, in 40 minutes. 


nase aigiedhenenapeaie Cfeebeey The RERORTER 
You'll find some meaty reading on page 33 of the Jegueryissue of 


WUAIKG — the report of the results of our anntal survey of industrial 
advertising appropriations. 


FT ee | 
For some people it means sim -= for others it means 


the m~For everybody it means that 
(edvertising will have to be sold tmptey Me@%: “Here's how industrial adver- 
| tiers report on their budgets for the coming year: 


queer) 54.4% will increase Re 
Se 31.2% will remain the same 


14.4% will verous heise Wha A aa aye . 
A * be Rk CUT 
What does s 


how in these figures, but what needs emphasizing,< is the 
fact that many advertising managers report they intend to use more space in 
fewer publications, to allocate increased amounts to direct mail, s@gaciétdes) 





Thus; while #a® will be a "steady" year, &@6¢&yeme, it does not promise 
to be an easy gen It's going to call for extra sales dampb, and stronger 
| promotion. One, Shr 


To protect your position, to show gains, you must make more calls, more selling 
impressions. Wel Four first step in this direction should be to "mechanize" 
your selling »,<« to support your sales force with advertising in 

wuscenne, 


| ae 
tpi papier. 


Eere is the one medium serving @setusivety the needs and interests of in- 
dustrial advertising executives. 





Eere is the one place where concentrated, 
specialized circulation enables you to run a consistent and representative 


campaign at minimum cost. You pay only to reach the type of advertisers from 
whom you derive your income ga mbt-wactecoverege of milatofi face end drug. 


aalee The TRE PORTER 
Por promoting your WWOL466 volume, MM space, YDNSCRIAL -MAREMPING is your most 
effective and economical medium. © Use it! 


A rate card and order form is en- 
, ' 20508 ony Batosotva a 5) Bo Aye J Prowro Trror~ wamreps Lanse 





See page 414 for Junior O.A.T. Test) 
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e ‘ ry. e ry 
‘ se ‘pist Les 
pril Competent: Lypts } 
Use double spacing in typing this test 
(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten 
words for each error to get net words written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute. 
The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate counting the gross 
number of strokes written 


Strokes 
I have observed that a reader seldom peruses a book §2 


with pleasure till he knows whether the writer of it bea 110 


dark or a fair man, mild or choleric, married or a bach- 165 
elor, with other particulars that conduce to the right 220 
understanding of an author. 249 

I was born to a small hereditary estate, which, accord- 303 


ing to the tradition of the village where it lies, was 45s 
bounded by the same hedges and ditches in William the = 412 
Conqueror’s time that it is at present, and has been de- = 407 


livered down from father to son without the loss or ac- 521 
quisition of a single field or meadow during the space of 579 
six hundred years. 599 


I find that I had the reputation of a very sullen youth, 656 
but was always a favorite of my schoolmaster, who used 711 
to say that my parts were solid and would wear well. I 707 
had not been long at the university before I distinguished 826 
myself by a most profound silence. During the space of 882 


eight years, excepting in the public exercises of the col- _939 
lege, I scarcely uttered the quantity of a hundred words 9% 
and do not remember that I ever spoke three sen- 1043 
tences together in my whole life. While I was in this _ weg 
learned body, I applied myself with so much diligence to 1155 
my studies that there are very few celebrated books with 1212 
which I am not acquainted. 1240 


Upon the death of my father I was resolved to travel 1293 
into foreign countries, and left the university with the 1350 
character of an odd, unaccountable fellow that had a_ 1403 
great deal of learning if I would but show it. An insati- 1461 
able thirst after knowledge carried me into all the coun- 1517 
tries of Europe in which there was anything new or 1508 





. Logue Gr 
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strange to be seen. To such a degree was my curiosity 
raised that, having read the controversies of some great 
men concerning the antiquities of Egypt, I made a voy- 
age on purpose to take the measure of a pyramid. As 
soon as I had set myself right in that particular, I re- 
turned to my native country with great satisfaction. 

I have passed my latter years in this city, where I am 
frequently seen in most public places. There is no place 
of general sort wherein I do not often make my appear- 
ance. Sometimes I am seen thrusting my head into a 
round of politicians and listening with great attention 
to the narratives that are made in those little circular 
audiences. Sometimes I smoke a pipe at the inn, and 
while I seem attentive to reading the morning post, over- 
hear the conversation of every table in the room. 

Thus I live in the world rather as a spectator of man- 
kind than as one of the species. I am resolved to observe 
an exact neutrality between the political parties unless I 
am forced to declare myself by the hostilities of either 
side. In short, I have acted in all parts of my life as an 
onlooker, which is the character I intend to preserve in 
this paper. 

I have given the reader just so much of my history 
and character as to let him see I am not altogether un- 
qualified for the business I have undertaken. When I 
consider how much I have seen, read, and heard, I begin 
to blame my own taciturnity, and since I have neither 
time nor inclination to communicate the fullness of my 
heart in speech, I am resolved to do it in writing. For 
this reason I shall publish a sheetful of thoughts every 
morning for the benefit of my contemporaries, and, if I 
can in any way contribute to the diversion or improve- 
ment of the country in which I live, I shall leave it with 
the secret satisfaction of thinking that I have not lived 
in vain.——Adapted from Joseph Addison’s “The Spectator” 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 


413 
Strokes 
1623 
1680 
1733 
1786 
184] 
1895 
1950 
2008 


2061 


2849 
2903 
2959 
3013 
3068 
3125 
3182 
3238 
3291 
3350 
3408 
3416 
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Junior O.A.T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type the following material, 
single space, neatly and eveniy, on one sheet of 
paper. Center heading in all capital letters. 


CHIMES WITHOUT BELLS The 
electronic age touches our lives in un- 
expected ways. Perhaps you have 
noticed the increasing use of carillons in 
our cities, not always associated with 
churches. The reason is largely the new 
and interesting development, “Carillon- 
nic Bells,” an invention of George 
Schulmerick, a manufacturer of sound- 
reproducing and amplifying systems, who 
believed that ringing church bells was 
the most beautiful sound in the world. 

He found that thousands of belfries 
were silent because cast bells cost too 
much, or existing bells were cracked or 
out of tune. While churches were eager 
to obtain bells, they could not afford to 
pay thousands of dollars for cast chimes. 
Usually the weight of a carillon would be 
far too great for the tower, anyway. 
And the services of a trained carillon- 
neur are seldom available. 

After years of electrical and musical 
research, Mr. Schulmerick succeeded in 
duplicating tones as deep and rich as 
those of the finest cast bells with a small 
piece of tuned bell metal struck by a 
tiny hammer. The sound, amplified 
electronically as much as 100,000 times, 
exceeded the volume of even the might- 
iest of bells. 

The instrument does not require a 
carillonneur, for a special keyboard per- 
mits any musician to control the tone 
from the softest, barely audible notes 
to full volume. During the holiday sea- 
son “Carillonnic Bells” were played from 
the tower of the Empire State Building 
in New York City. 








(Continued from page 409) 


MASTERY of the proper slant of f, v, p, 
and b is important because it has a vital 
bearing on the facility with which you join 
these characters to other strokes. Write 
the exercises to a rapid count of /-2-3. 
Scrutinize your outlines often, to be sure 
that you are making them well. Check 
slant, size, formation. If you have a “Cor- 
rector” handy, slide it over the outlines you 
have made. Any deviations in your writing 
style will show up clearly through the slide 
when you superimpose the correct form 
on the one you have written. 

Thousands of shorthand students 
around the globe have been striving to 
wrest honors from more experienced and 
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expert writers in the O. G. A. Contest just 


closed. “Practicing for a better writing 
style is a favorite student activity these 
days!” one teacher wrote. This concerted 


effort to improve shorthand writing tech- 
nique and skill brings results that are very 
gratifying, indeed. That is why veteran 
shorthand writers and reporters keep such 





Order of Gregg Artists 


O 


Certittcate of Superior Merit 


Leonard Cumming 
having passed the prescribed te which discloses 


Exceptional cArniry in the writing of Gregg 
Shorthand, and having recerved the indorsement 
of the Committee of Examiners, is awarded this 
certificate as evidence of Supenor Ment 


ogee 


« AV ET a 


a 
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Highest shorthand penmanship award 
attainable 

close vigil over their writing style. “I 
practice the O. G. A. test a few minutes 
each day,” one of the world’s famous short- 
hand reporters and a writer of exceptional 
skill told us. Many shorthand reporters 
have the coveted Certificate of Superior 
Merit with gold seal. They made this high- 
est award for shorthand penmanship a goal 
while practicing for: reporting speed. 


A GOOD writing style is indeed an asset 
to the shorthand writer. It is important to 
the prospective stenographer who is taking 
a shorthand speed test and desires most 
earnestly to make a favorable impression. 
It is essential to the confidential secretary 
with a daily “grist” of important docu- 
ments to transcribe quickly. 

When you begin to puzzle over the notes 
you have written, it is time to settle down 
to daily practice for the improvement of 
your shorthand penmanship. 
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O.G.A. Style Studies 


and Awards Test 
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(See page 416 for Junior O.G.A. Test) 
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WHo’s WHO 
Got the Speed Bug in the Navy 


Junior O.G.A,. Test 


{ll Keady for Company 


Says EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 

















, a ’ 
—_—"* / 6 —— 
j 
= —_ < — ¢ “O 
re > 
O vant > — + Co?) 
—_ 9 
(4 ——— +> (7 
, pam, = " - ~ Yad 
- —T ~ < 
) is 
7 J) 
x e f \ A : , 4 a awe . 
é a M4 
7 2? Donald L. Howery 
= a Cc a = 
. 
; é WO hundred words a minute within 
SS a , 7 oe 2 a two-year period at school is the rec- ' 
: / ord set by Mr. Donald L. Howery 
. © (ler? f The writer, whose photograph appears } 
above, became interested in shorthand, he 
5 rs , ae sa : fas : 
- ee tells us, while in the Navy. The study 
, : - fascinated him, and he soon determined 
) a os that he would use this accomplishment to 
i oe : : af: ; 
san “i , carve a career for himself. He set his mind 
/ and hand to the task, and it is good to 
é - —— — FF report that he has reached his goal and is 
now engaged in the reporting profession 
¢ YO > sen “*hicago ° 
o A ————. 7 > In Chicago. et 
2 Mr. Howery began the study of short- 
and in Gregg College, but after com 
Ts - — ’ ae : 
, 7 pleting the preliminary work, circumstances 
° forced him to interrupt his studies. He | 
returned later, however, and continued : 
with the work, making steady progress up ' 
the shorthand speed ladder from then on. 
, » His ability kept pace with his enthusiasm. 
Answers to Quiz on I age 400 It did not take him long to qualify on the 
140-word-a-minute test, then the 160, and 
1. CHapeAU 11. SWeatER on to the 175—all set for the final sprint 
2. SpatS 12. GloveS to the 200. Would he make it? He was 
3. GauntLETS 13. SlipPERS sure that he would, if he persevered. In 
master i . we sae ‘ 
4. TROuseRS 14. Slacks tensifying his efforts, Mr. Howery finally 
— - oe) sean sat for the exz ation an ‘d 
5. GALOsheS 15. SUspendERS at for the examination and submitted ‘ 
. qualifying transcript on the difficult 200- 
6. Scart 16 leweLRY - ° ‘. an 
- : 17 : word-a-minute Expert Test. 
sere Slick . . “¢ ° ’ 
ickER During his life in the Navy, Mr. How- 
\ mnt TR kj , : e 
MantILLA 18. STOCKinGS ry served as Yeoman Second Class and 
», UNI forM 19. SandALS or BandEAU vas assigned to the staff of Rear Admiral 
10. TailCOAl 20. BRaceLE'] (Continued on page 420) 
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1949 
) 
| was just another stenographer whose boss raged at 
muddy carbon copies . . . messy erosures . . . and 
misfiled office forms 
| 
14 Cleor 
N | HOWED THE BOSS Catkehe 
HET | sbA FOAM BOND! Cio ov 
with SD 
| 
} 
In 7 gay ‘signal’ colors that keep office filing right on 
the beam. So . . . now I'm his private secretary . . . 
’ i | 
OW HE'S AN ANG, 
N pre, L/ | 
A / ™ "<= coe a 
a? Ss . Na Se ™" 
“S,. > aes 
} 
| KIL-KLATTER’S soft voice increases office 
efficiency; enables everyone in the office to 
get more work finished with less wear on 
America’s Favorite Lightweight the nerves. Made of resilient OZITE all hair 
Office Paper Gets You Clear Car- felt, KIL-KLATTER absorbs sound and shock. 
| bons, Clean Erasures, Quick Filing Dent-proof top, skid-proof bottom. Fits all 


typewriters and many other office 

CQ | machines. 

- 4 BROWNVILLE PAPER COMPANY 
>} 1 Bridge St Brownville, N. Y. 

af 


\ 4 Strictly Confidential) 


MY Boss is NO ANGEL! 


! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Please send me the free Sea Foam Bond Test Kit 
' | right away. 

| 

! 

1 

! 


a 
, 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 


TWe Merchandise Mort, Chicago 54, Ihnois 


AT YOUR STATIONER’S OR 
OFFICE SUPPLY DEALER 





Name 





Company. 
\ Address__ 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 





ase mention the Gree Writer when answering advertisements 
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Announcing the new GEC 





TO TEACHERS 


If you have not already asked for an 
examination copy of the new Gregg 


Shorthand Manual Simplified, write to HEADQUA " 5 


the nearest Gregg office at once. Specify 








whether you wish the Basic or Functional Business Education D 
Vanual. McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO 
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EGG SHORTHAND 
SIMPLIFIED SERIES 


by Gregg, Leslie, and Zoubek 


A new edition of Gregg Shorthand has just been 
published. It is known as “Gregg Shorthand Sim- 
plified.” 


‘The Gregg alphabet remains unchanged ; but many 
of the special outlines, seldom-used shortcuts, and 
exceptional rules have been eliminated. Most words 
are now written in their full phonetic form to elimi- 
nate hesitancy, to add fluency, and to guarantee legi- 
bility. Those who know Gregg will find the new 
outlines very easy to read. 


“Gregg Shorthand Simplified” is presented in an 
entirely new two-year series of texts. The first-year 
books are now ready; the second-year books will be 
ready long before they are needed by students who 
begin the revised books in September. 


The books are based substantially on the revision 
plans of John Robert Gregg and were prepared by 


Louis A. Leslie and Charles E. Zoubek. 


Those who are now learning shorthand will, of 
course, complete their training with the present An- 
niversary Edition materials. The revision will be 
used only by those beginning their training. 


A booklet, 4 List of Changes in the New Gregg 
Shorthand Manual, is available free to teachers who 
request a copy from our nearest office. 





2 Che 


Gregg Publishing Company 








ais FOR BUSINESS TEXTBOOK S 
ation » San Francisco 3 Chicago 3 Dallas 1 


K COME. New York 16 London W.C. 1 Toronto 4 
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Question... 
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HOW CAN YOU BETTER THE BEST? 


Answer... 





It’s new! The 
GRAY MAGIC 
QYAL 


You look just once and your eyes tell 
you, “It’s a beauty!” 

For the new Gray Magic Royal is 
the newest and greatest of all office 
typewriters. You've never seen any- 
thing like it! 

Its soft gray tone banishes glint and 
glare. Now just put your fingers on 





that new, revolutionary keyboard. No- 
tice how the Finger-Flow keys cush- 
ion your fingers in perfect comfort? 


But just go down the line of new, 
improved features. See how the new 
GRAY MAGIC Royal betters the 
best—how Royal succeeds Royal as 
the World’s No. 1 Typewriter! 


New Color! New Look! New Touch! 
NEW FEATURES! 


Finger-Flow Keys are designed to 
cradle the finger tips, give greater 
clearance between rows of keys. And 
the famous Royal touch is even 
lighter, faster! 


Clean Change Ribbon— This Royal 
exclusive lets you slip ribbon loop on 
without removing empty spool. No 
fuss—no more inky fingers! 


“Magic” Margin—scts the margin 


the G0 GRAY MAGIC R 


where it’s wanted, at the flick of the 
finger. Just position carriage, flick 
lever and it’s all set. 


There are other new features, too— 
plus tried and true Royal exclusives. 
See your Royal representative today! 

Meet the magic of the new casy- 
writing Royal in your own school. See 
how it means even faster learning... 
casier teaching. 


a 





Made By the World’s Largest Manufacturer Of Typewriters 


*“Magic”’ is a registers 


7 , 
tr / ‘]) “00 
Pleas } lL Tile Greg 


Writer when answert 


d trade-mark of the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


’ 
AATEC KILSCHLE 3. 


YAL 
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ON 


THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





CHECKING THE RECORD 


To safeguard your reputation for competency. check every 
thing checkable in your notes to make sure they are accurate 


CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Stenographer, New York Supreme Court 


HEN 
excused his last 
“Now, it 


should like to read 


counsel for the plaintiff has 
Witness and 
Honor please ’ ] 
from the examination 
trial of the defendant.” why is it 


says, 
youl 


hetore 
that the reporter, who has been sitting easily 
and comfortably in his chair and has shown 
up to now no apparent concern, suddenly 
takes a firmer seat in his chair, looks care 
fully at his pen to see that it is flowing 
freely, and mentally 


] 


“braces” himself, as it 
Is it be- 
expects a sudden burst of speed, 
now that counsel is going to read and not 


were, for what is about to come? 


cause he 


frame his questions extemporaneously? Is 
it because he 


going to be check 


is now 


wted—and 


he must write absolutely with 


ut error, to prove that he is actually a 


verbatim writer ? 


WHILE there may be some elements of 


1 
} ‘ 


wth considerations in the matter. I do not 
relieve 


| that either factor is the controlling 
ne. Rather, | that it is 
the reporter is thus put on his mettle, not 


through fear of any possible shortcomings 


believe because 


of his own, but simply through fear of being 
judged by the shortcomings of counsel: 
for it is a notorious fact that comparatively 
few people in this world can read either 
distinctly or accurately, certainly not both. 
It sometimes reporter that 
is failing is more often displayed in the 
ourtroom than anywhere else; and, if so, 


it 


it is probably because, in the zeal of pre- 


seems to the 
th 


senting his case, counsel does his reading 
vith a split mind. He 
going to read: 
in the 


knows what he is 
he has read it a dozen times 
preparation of his case: but. when 
he must read it in open court, his mind is 
less on the printed word than it is on the 
impression he hopes to make on the Court 
or the jury. The consequence is that the 
reporter is usually hard put not only to 
understand some of the queer utterances 
that proceed from counsel's lips, but even 
to hear some of them. Of course, opposing 
ounsel has a copy of what is being read, 


is does the Court: and both have the bene 


fit of sight as well as hearing. The poor 


jurors and the other hand 


must do as best they can on hearing alone. 


reporter, on the 


IN any court, almost at any time, im any 
such reading by material 
half-dozen 


common throughout | tor 


counsel, if the 


read consists of than a 


questions, it is 


more 
counsel to be checked and orally corrected 
counsel tor 
additions 


by opposing misreadings or 


omissions or These, naturally, 
are misreadings that opposing counsel con- 
vital to the client 


He is not concerned with unimportant mis 


siders interests of his 


1 


readings or indistinct mutterings, and they 


go unnoticed. But they go into the report 
er’s notebook: and, on any occasion in thi 
future, 
checked against the printed copy, should 
the two not match in all particulars, what 
will be the verdict of 


when the reporter's transcript is 


counsel or of the 


average layman, for that matter? Why, that 


the reporter has made the error—certainly 


not counsel, who had the copy before him 


all the time learned man and 


and who ts a 
be able to 


is presumed to read simple 
English ! 
Once in a while counsel does indeed 


read rapidly, which, addition to aggra 
vating the already existing evils, adds to 
the reporter's burden of making a perfect 
record. Thoughtless counsel will even at 


times stand before a jury and read a medi- 
cal report so rapidly and 
rendous mispronunciations 


with such hor- 
of medical terms 
that the poor jury, gathered from lay oc- 
cupations, understands nothing of i 
But the 
notes when the case goes up for appeal or 


what ts 
said. reporter must have it in his 
be subjected to the suspicion that hr 
not on the job, or that 


Was 
he is incompetent 


NOW, this is an everyday problem to the 
active reporter, and he must do something 
about it in order to maintain his reputation 
as a competent practitioner. And he does 
To begin with, I believe that the reporter 
should write everything just as it is read 


and just as he hears it. To do so may be 
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amounts to 
should keep 


made in the 


especially if it 
forty or fifty pages; but he 
the record just as it is being 
courtroom, especially before a jury, for it 


burdensome, 


may possibly become important whether or 
not counsel did read exactly as the witness 
testified before trial or as the hospital rec- 
ord reads. The reporter should write it 
just as meticulously as if he were not aware 
of the fact that he can probably get one of 
the copies from counsel later and check 
his notes with it. 

\fter the is completed, if the 
counsel read only a dozen or so questions, 
and if the reporter feels morally sure that 
read correctly and distinctly, 
and that his notes are such that he could 


reading 


they were 
go on the witness stand, if necessary, and 
swear that that was what was read, he may 
do nothing further but simply proceed with- 
out any checking at all. But, if the reading 
been extended—no matter how per- 
iectly the reporter may feel he has it in his 
notes- 


las 


he should obtain a copy of the depo- 
for checking Invariably 
one counsel or the other is willing to oblige 
and will leave a copy with the reporter. If 
neither will leave the copy, one or the other 
will at least lend it temporarily, in which 
event the reporter will have to check his 
notes against it during the trial. In any 
event, it is that the reporter 
who takes pride in his reputation—and the 
better his reputation, the more should he 
charge himself with the task, however 
onerous—will not permit the trial to end 
without having checked his notes against 
an indifferent reading by counsel from any 
document. 


sition purposes. 


my feeling 


THE same rule applies to hospital records ; 
extended citations from cases; documents, 
particularly those containing proper names; 
and hospital diagnoses. If there is any 
doubt in the reporter’s mind as to the ac- 
curacy of the reading or his hearing of any 
part of it, such doubt should be resolved 
by checking against the document itself 
before the case is closed and the reporter’s 
notes filed for possible transcription in the 
future. It cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the reporter’s mind that one of the 
most misleading and treacherous perform- 
ances in the world is the reading aloud of 
a document by a person not specially skilled 
in that art. And lawyers, although other- 
wise literate and learned, are not skilled 
performers. The greatest and the most suc- 
cessful trial lawyer in his field, in the metro- 
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politan area during the last generation, 
always so mangled the reading of hospital 
records and other technical documents that 
a careful reporter never permitted a docu 
ment from which that trial lawyer read to 
leave the courtroom until he had checked 
every word of it against his notes. 

There instances 


are happy 


when counsel comes into court with a copy 


some very 
of a very long deposition for the reporter 
as well as for the Court and other counsel 
May the blessings of all reporters be upon 
the heads of all such considerate people ; 
but I still believe that, unless the deposition 
is of inordinate length, the reading of it 
should be reported and the copy used only 
as a check. 
depositions 


If it be one of those unending 
(they do run up 
to 500 pages or more and last for days in 
the reading), perhaps the reporter in good 
conscience may follow the reading from the 
copy: but in each instance of a variation 
from copy he should note variation 
carefully, whether material or otherwise, 
and then, naturally, file the deposition as if 
it were part of his notebook. 


sometimes 


such 


THERE are other things, too, of small or 
great moment, which must be checked. A 
witness on the stand utter a proper 
name that has not yet been mentioned in 
the trial; he may use a foreign or a tech- 
nical term; or he may even speak a phrase 
or a complete sentence in a tongue with 
which the reporter is not familiar. In the 
last-mentioned instance, the witness is 
usually asked to translate the phrase or 
sentence for the judge and the jury, which 
is very satisfactory to everybody but the 
reporter. The reporter still has the original 
version in his notes: and, while he now 
knows what it means, what is he going to 
do about the rendering of it in his trans- 
cript? He can usually by research find out 
what the words were; but then, again, he 
many not, for it may he a colloquialism or 
an idiom not familiar to dictionaries and 
books of 
Of course, it is the prerogative of the 
reporter to stop the witness or counsel to 
clear up anything that he has not clearly 
or understandably heard; but I do not be- 
lieve, unless there is a real emergency, 
that the time to stop the witness is while 
he is testifying. It is better to make a 
note on the exhibit pad of the name or the 
doubtful phrase or the unusual term; then, 
as the witness leaves the stand, 
sively ask him how to spell it. 


may 


research. 


unobtru- 
It is also 
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Special Reporting Forms 


Submitted by CLIFFORD P. SHELLHASE 


» 


LON {S 


N 
QS 


Ni x 


) 


fn 
yr 


Sf 
SP 


0 


\ 


Chevrolet Labor Relations Office, Flint, Michigan 


General Motors Corporation 
Chevrolet Manufacturing Division 
labor relations 

labor relations officer 
bargain 

bargaining unit 

held in abeyance 
International Union 
national agreement 

local wage agreement 
seniority agreement 
seniority list 

by mutual agreement 

by mutual consent 
disciplinary action 

layoff 

disciplinary layoff 

higher rate 


clock card 


Note: If you have some “pet” reporting phrases that y 


~~ 


until such time 
make-up time 
part time 
starting time 
overtime 
overtime pay 
back pay 

call-in pay 
holiday pay 

loss of pay 

loss of work 
first shift 
second shift 
third shift 
balance of the shift 
by request of the 


committee 


by request of the 
Management 


request not granted 


reduction in force 


ou are willing to share with your fellow readers, 
why not submit them to Mr. Swem? The most helpful of them will be passed along in these pages._—Fdi 


itor 








well, I 


time to 


think, not to 
search out 


take the necessary 
doubttul things 
context im the notes, but 
simply to write them indiscriminately on 
the inside back cover of the notebook for 
future reference. 


these 


in their proper 


T HERE is no satisfaction quite like know- 
ing that, when you come to transcribe any 
case that you have ever written, whether 
it be a day, a year, or later, 
everything pertaining to the case will be 
found somewhere within the pages of your 
notebook 
or of 


five years 


correct spellings of proper names 
terms, the 
counsel in misreading, 


obscure corrections of 
your own mishear- 
ings, and every little detail that will en- 


able you to produce a perfect transcript. 


Information Desk 


(Concluded from page 400) 


Bp Is enquire correct only in England or here 
also? Please tell me whether the tollowing are 
correct: (1) “I cannot find a record of your 
subscription’s having been reported.’ (2) “1 doubt 
its having been reported.’’—S. W. 


The spelling inquire is preferred to en- 
guire, although the latter form is not in- 
correct. In England, the e form is 
preferred. 

In the two sentences you quote, “I cannot 
find a record of your subscription’s having 
heen reported” and “Il doubt its having 
been reported,” “the italicized words are 
known as “gerunds,” or verblike nouns. A 
noun or a pronoun preceding a gerund 
should be in the possessive case. There- 


fore your sentences are correct. 


12. What is the rule that explains why 
is somebody else's coat’’ is correct and 
is somebody's else coat’’ is wrong?—WM. §. 


“This 


“This 


The preferred possessive form of some- 
hody else is somebody else’s. (Formerly, 
somebody's else was preferred.) The rule 
is that the sign of the possessive is added 
at the end of a compound noun or pronoun. 


. 
13. Is it permissible to hyphenate a _ word, 
leaving two letters and a hyphen, like in-formation, 
at the end of a line?—Mrs. R. 


The division of words at the ends of lines 
is based on two considerations 
tion and appearance. As in is a complete 
syllable in the word information, the word 
could be divided at that point; but it is 
preferable not to do so. 

The preferred division in 


syllabifica- 


typewritten 
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work would be imforma-tion. Ti there is 
not sufficient space for the first seven let- 
ters, it would be best to carry over the 
first two. 


14. What is the correct salutation for the fol- 
lowing inside address: 


H. O. Manville, M.D. 
3667 Crown Point Drive 
San Diego, California—D. ] 


doctor is 
inside ad 


Manville” 


salutation for a 
“Dear Doctor Manville.” The 
dress may read either: “Dr. H. O 
or “H. O. Manville, M.D.” 


The correct 


- , . . 
15. When is it necessary to mark a copy of a 
letter “True Copy’ ?—D. N 


The matter of the accuracy of papers 
copied by stenographers is extremely im- 
portant. The “correction” of any errors 
(or seeming errors) in a_ copied letter 


should be done with extreme caution. In 
any letter of a legal nature, involving con- 
tractual matters or introducing important 
considerations, copies should agree e.ractly 
with the original in spelling and punctua 
tion. 

Sometimes, the Latin word sic, meaning 
“thus,” is placed after an obvious error 
to indicate that the copy follows the original 
exactly. 

The labeling of copies “True Copy” is 
usually done by notaries, not stenographers, 
when sending copies of unusually important 
documents or letters. 


16. If you use an attention line in a letter, 
must the envelope carry an attention line too? 
Where do you put the attention line on an en- 
velope ?—A. DeP. 


When a letter is written to the “Atten 
tion” of some individual employee, the 
envelope should bear the same line. The 
line is usually typed in the lower left corner 
of the envelope. 


“a . 
Who’s Who 
(Concluded from page 416) 
Frederick C. Sherman, aboard various air- 
craft carriers, them the Saratoga. 
Enterprise, Essex, and Bunker Hill—not 
simultaneously, of course! 


among 


It was during 
his service that these ships were awarded 
three Presidential Unit Citations, and one 
Third-Fleet Commendation Medal. 

Mr. Howery hails from Chesapeake, 
West Virginia. He attended the local high 
taking the academic course. But 
Chesapeake can well be proud of her court 
reporting son. 


school, 








SREP 
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Winged Words 


Monroe 


Anne Shannon 
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April Lore 


H. E. ZIMMERMAN 
in “The Kablegram” 
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Funny Little Pebble 


7 From “The American Weekly” 
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The Wesselton Diamond Mine, Kimberly, South Africa 
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Graded Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 
For Use with Chapter Ten of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 
For Lse with Chapter Eleven of the Manual 
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Graded Letters | 
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Ten Ways to Worry Less 


From “Better Homes & Gardens” magazine 
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ThingsCalled-*-Personal Qualities” 
EK. L. SIGGINS 


Condensed in “Advertiser's Digest” from General Motors “News and Views” 
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Aetual Business Letters 


Building Contractors 
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